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Captain Parry, and his last Gopage. 


In presenting our readers with a portrait 
of one of the most enterprising and skil- 
ful navigators this country has produced, 
we should, as in former instances, have 
accompanied it with a memoir of his life, 
had we not given this already, in No. 64 
of the Mirror, when we commenced a 
new feature in our work—the Select 
Biography, with a memoir of this distin- 
gui individual. We shall therefore 
now merely give an outline of his life. 

Captain William Edward Parry is the 
fourth son of the late Dr. Parry, of Bath, 
where he was born, Dec. 19, 1790. After 
receiving an excellent education in that 
city, he entered the navy, on board the 
Ville de Paris, which was once the flag- 
ship of the French Admiral de Grasse, 
but then eommanded by Admiral Corn- 
wallis. Young Parry distinguished him- 
self from the outset of his career, particu- 
larly during the blockade of Brest. He 
afterwards served on board the Tribune, 
and the Vanguard. In 1810 he was pro- 
moted to a lieut y, and appointed to 
the Alexandria, Captain Quilliam, then 
stationed in the Baltic, where his hydro- 
graphical talents were displayed in some 
very valuable surveys. Lieutenant Parry 
afterwards served on board his Majesty’s 
ship la Hogue, on the Halifax station, 
where he remained, until his father’s dan- 
gerous illness, in 1817, compelled him to 
ask and obtain leave to return home. 

To this circumstance does Captain 
Parry owe his first appointment to a dis- 
covery-ship, for his time of service on the 
Halifax station bad not expired. When 
it was determined to send Captain Ross 
on a Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic 
Regiona, Lieutenant Parry was appointed 
to the Alexander. Of this voyage, as 
well as the two that followed, under the 
immediate command of Captain Parry, 
ample details will be found in preceding 
volumes of the Mirror; sol oe now 

ld an account of the last expedition. 

The subject of North Polar Expeditions 
has been so amply treated of in the 
Mrrror, that it might only be necessary 
to refer to our former numbers* for an 
account of preceding voyages, and proceed 
at once to the last expedition of Captain 





* See the Minnoz, Nos. 57, 77, 81. 
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Parry, which was unfortunately inter- 
cepted, at the moment when success 
seemed to dawn upon the enterprising 
voyagers, by one of those accidents to 
which all navigation, and particularly in 
the Polar Seas, is liable. We shall, 
however, first briefly notice the two former 
voyages of Captain Parry; we allude to 
those under his immediatecommand. In 
the first voyage, in 1819, 1820, Captain 
Parry proceeded up Davis’s Straits and 
Baffin’s Bay, and entering Lancaster 
Sound, stecred nearly due west, until he 
reached an island, which he named in ho- 
nour of Lord Melville ; here he wintered 


in an open sea; to this opening he gave 
the name of Prince Regent’s inlet. 

In the second voyage, which was pro- 
secuted between May 1821 and October 
1823, Captain Parry’s instructions were 
to enter Hudson’s Bay, and after ex- 
ploring Repulse Bay, endeavour to gain 
that open sea into which Prince Regent’s 
Inlet enters; in this attempt, he was, 
however, foiled, by the entanglement of 
the ice. The object of the third voyage 
was to gain the open sea, which in the sc- 
cond voyage he could not reach, and 
which, in his first voyage, his instructions 
precluded him from entering. 

Captain Parry sailed on his last voyage 
in May 1824, in the Hecla, accompanied 
by the Fury, which was commanded by 
Lieutenant Hoppner. In the-summer of 
that year the ships proceeded through 
Davis’s Straits to Baffin’s Bay, which 
they found some difficulty in crossing, on 
account of an extraordinary accumulation 
of ice which obstructed the ships until the 
9th of September; when freed from the 
ice, they proceeded to Barrow’s Straits, 
which they reached in four days ; on the 
26th, the ships had got to the entrance of 
Prince Regent's Inlet, in full hopes of a 
secure harbour for the winter, and a suc- 
tion of the voyage in the 


cessful t 
spring. The winter was now = we 
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in, and it was with some ae the 
ships reached Fort Bowen, in lat. 73 deg. 
long. 89 deg. This they effected by the 
28th of September, and by the 6th of Oc- 
tober the vessels became surrounded with 
what is termed young ice. Fort Bowen 
is about one hundred and twenty miles 
north-west of the point where Captain 
Parry was stopped in his last voyage. 
The winter was a mild one for these 
arctic regions, the thermometer never 
exceeded 443 deg. below Zero, whereas 
during his first voyage it was at 55 deg. 
Reading, music, and plays, formed the 
principal in-door amusements, and a 


masquerade was got up once a fortnight 
on board one of the ships; and although 
the disguises were generally penetrated, 


the sailors entered into the amusement 
with great spirit. In one of the mas- 
querades, Captain Parry assumed the dis- 
guise of a poor enfee! creature, scarcely 
able to totter above d ; and his dis- 
guise was so complete, that one of the 
crew, who had personated an undertaker, 
declared him unfit for this world, took his 
measure, and p with some as- 
sistants, to dig a grave, into which they 
hurried their well-disguised. captain, who 
was obliged to undeceive them, to prevent 
premature burial. 

Bear hunting was an excellent sport, 
and kept the men well exercised ; twelve 
white bears were killed, and a great num- 
ber of fine se were shot by the officers 
Dy men roe a ee or ay dread 

infrac the game laws ; 

was so poe t as almost to cease Sen be 
@ luxury = fal, — ee ptarma- 

were plenti some fine speci- 
as of Guan ttré been tnd ‘hen 
Grouse were also shot lonally, and 
formed a delightful change in the messes 
of the ships’ companies. 

The en was attended to as before ; 
but the s reared in it did not at all 
compensate for the trouble bestowed upon 
them. Some cucumbers were grown in 
[ara in the summer, but not of a very 

description. During the winter, the 
title of a newspaper could barely be read 
at noon-day on deck, so dense was the 
gloom which pervaded the atmosphere for 
many months. As the spring approached, 
explora ies were sent on shore, 
under the direction of Capt. Hoppner, who 
commanded the Fury, to the eastward, 
while Lieutenant Sherer proceeded along 
the coast to the southward, as far as Fitz- 
gerald’s Bay, in lat. 72 deg. 20 min., 
which was the point reached by Captain 
Parry in this inlet in his first voyage. 
on chore nd sande beyond ope 
on beyond Cape York, 
which is at the entrance of the inlet, In 
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the course of these excursions, and others 
made for sixty or eighty miles into the 
interior eastward, sev specimens of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral produc- 
tions were collected, and have been brought 
home in the Hecla. 

The summer commenced on the 6th of 
June, and the ice thawed sufficiently to 
enable the vessels to leave Fort Bowen, 
when they stood to the southward, and 
exploring .the coast, reached North Somer- 
set on the 23rd; they pursued their course 
in the same direction, but were driven 
back by contrary winds to Prince Leo- 

Id’s Island, in Lancaster Sound. Capt. 

‘arry, however, determined on another 
attempt to get through the inlet, along 
the western shore of which the vessels 
were worked until the Ist of August. 
The vessel was obliged to keep in shore, 
that being the only current, the rest being 
one mass of ice. They kept saponin. 4 the 
lead all the time :_ she however struck on 
a hummock of ice, in six feet water. 

Such was the force with which the 
Fury was struck, that the stern-post was 
torn off, as well as part of the cut-water, 
and o main ai gree for fteaight 
were constan i ight 
peg the a deeah ont fa- 
tigued, laboured cheerfully. The vessel 
was got into a sort of artificial harbour, 
made by cabels fixed to the icebergs, and 
to anchors on shore. 

On the 6th of August the water had in- 
creased considerably, although the pum: 
were kept popes five hd my in 
morning till eight o’clock in the evening. 
The men, were excessively fatigued, and 
their allowance of provision was 
oy @ quarter of a pound of meat and a gill 
of rum per day.—It was now determined 
to land the stores, in order to lighten the 
ie 3 in effecting this, Capt. Hoppner 

a sort of crane, by which he hoisted 
the casks up, and ran them along a cable. 
on shore, which facilitated the landing of 
the stores very much; on the 8th the 
spirits were landed ; from this time to the 
4 the ice any gt close in on the 
ship ; a strong reeze sprung up, 
blowing from the N.N.W.; and another 
cable was now employed, in order to keep 
the ice as much. as possible from the 
ship. The next day the water increased, 

was eighteen inches in the well, and 
the ice continued to tear the vessel very 
much. Capt. Parry now'sent Lieutenants 
Austin and Sherer and the master carpenr 
ter to examine the Fury, when they found 
that there was no chance of savi . 

On the 16th, a tent was pi on 
shore for the men to sleep in ; the next , 
day they were employed in tightening the 
cables which were fixed to the hummocks 
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and in pumping out the water, and they 
had only three hours’ rest. On the 18th, 
there was a snow storm, and the ice in- 
creased so much, that Capt. Parry began 
to fear that the Hecla would be locked 
in; a consultation of the officers was 
held, when it was resolved to get her out, 
and ar were made for that pur- 
t was also agreed to make an ef- 
‘ort to get the Fury out into a more open 
sea, and examine her. On the 20th, 
Capt. Parry sent twelve of his men to 
work on the Fury; the wind had now 
shifted to the N.N.E. On the 2lst, 
there was a high surf running on the 
beach, and more hawsers were employed 
to keep the ice from wedging in the Fury ; 
the next day she drifted further in shore, 
just as the tide began to fall, which ba- 
nished all hopes of getting the Fury out; 
in the mean time, the Hecla was sepa- 
rated from her by a barrier of ice four 
miles broad, which induced Capt. Parry 
to recall his men, lest, if he delayed it 
longer, he might not be able to get them 
off. On the 24th, a south wind sprung 
up, and the ice between the vessels had 
increased so much, that the Hecla was 
five leagues from the Fury; all hope of 
saving her was now at an end, as she had 
nine feet water in the hold, and she was 
finally abandoned on the 26th of August, 
to the great regret of every person be- 
longing to the expedition, and particu- 
larly Captain Hoppner, her commander. 

During the time the crews were engaged 
in clearing the Fury, a regular current 
floating the ice past them at the rate of a 
mile and a half an hour, was to them a 
strong indication of an open sea not far 
distant. The Fury was completely cleared 
of everything, even of her coals, and the 
repairs nearly completed, when the Hecla 
was blown off; and when she returned 
and found her consort so nearly destroyed, 
a regular survey was made, and all hope 
of restoring her to service was given up. 

Nothing now remained for Capt. Parry 
but to return to England; the Hecla, 
therefore, stood to the northward, and, on 
the 27th of August, anchored at Neill’s 
Harbour, near Fort Bowen. Two or 
three days were spent in refitting ; and, 
on the Ist of September, the Hecla left 
the Prince Regent’s Inlet ; on the 17th, 
she got through the ice, and passing the 
Arctic Circle, made the Orkneys on the 
10th of October; on the 12th, Capt. 
Parry landed at Peterhead and grocsedeh 
to London, where he arrived on Sunday, 
the lth of @ctober. 

The vessels had reached 72 deg. 46 
min. N. lat. and 91 deg. 50 min. W. long. 
where the Fury was lost. This point is 
te tae miles N.E. from 

2G2 


Cape Turnagain, the boundary of Frank. 
lin’s discovery, to the eastward of the 
mouth of the Copper-mine river; but it 
is not so far west, by 300 miles, as they 
made out on their first voyage of f° 

This voyage was not fertile in discos 
very, and yet some important facts have 
been ascertained, not only in navigation, 
= - eee Rar ne which overturn 

e theories o faculty. In managing 
the ships, Capt. Parry found the most 
signal advantages from Capt. Phillips’s 
patent capstan, by which two men can do 
the work of fifty by the old method ; this 
is so striking an improvement, that Capt. 
Parry, on his return, lost no time in re- 
commending it tothe Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who, with a laudable zeal for the 
service, gave immediate instructions that 
all the vessels of his Majesty's navy are 
in future to be fitted out with Captain 
Phillips’s new capstans. On the subject 
of magnetic attraction, we understand 
some very valuable and interesting disco- 
veries have been made, which completely 
change the old theories on this subject. 

One very curious fact was discovered 
during voyage, and that is, that the 
more the y was cha with caloric, 
the better did it Sithend the cold. 
During the winter, the heat below deck 
was generally 68 deg , while on deck it 
was about 45 deg. below Zero, and al- 
though the men frequently went from 
their heated apartments to this extreme 
cold, yet there was not a single instance 
of cough, cold, or catarrhal affection what. 
ever among the crews of either vessel ; 
the warm bath was frequently used, and 
was found highly beneficial in preventing 
the cold, and it was remarked that the 
more the body was heated immediately 
previous to going out on any excursion, 
the longer they could remain exposed to 
this cold without injury; and, that the 
cold was severe may be inferred from the 
circumstance, that the steam from the 
baths congealed in its ascent, and fell in 
a shower of snow. 

The scenery in Prince ent’s Inlet 
is of the most magnificent description ; 
the coast, in some places, presenting a 
front three hundred feet high almost per- 
pendicular; this is supposed to be occa- 
sioned by the action of the water freezing 
in some crevices of the granite, and ex. 
panding it, like a wedge, until a portion 
of it becomes separated; this was ine 
ferred from the circumstance, that large 
masses of granite were found on floating 
icebergs, which made them sometimes be 
mistaken for land. 

meee in natural history were 
made duri e voyage ; some botanieal 
and porary. Werte specimens, however, 
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were obtained: A few deer were shot, 
and some Arctic bears, on which the dogs 
were fed ; the old Esquimaux dog is still 
alive, but his mate died, not, however, 
until she had left a litter of puppies, 
which have also procreated, so that the 
breed is likely to be perpetuated. A 
good deal of grouse was obtained, which 
was found very seasonable. The voyagers 
never saw a human being, but found traces 
of them in various parts ; should the poor 
Esquimaux meet with the stores that were 
left, they will be astonished, and at a loss 
to know what to do with the prize. Were 
another voyage to be made, it is probable 
that the Esquimaux would be found 
dressed in the uniform of Capt. Hoppner, 
or treasuring up articles of which they 
knew not the use. 

Although the expedition has failed of 
its object, yet it is gratifying to find that 
it has not been attended by any great 
sacrifice of life ; the crews have returned 
in better health and spirits than when 
they set out, and with the loss only of two 
men, who perished by accidents. One of 
them fell on a block of ice, arid injured 
his back, which produced a diseased spine ; 
and the loss of the other seems likely to 
give strength to the doctrine—orthodox 
among seamen, that a particular fate is 
attached to every man, whether on sea or 
on shore, Death will have his victim at 
the appointed hour. This seaman was 
one of four mates, who went on a little 
expedition for curiosity, over a table 
mountain, unarmed ; he separated from 
his companions, intending to make a little 
tour and rejoin them, but had not pro- 
ceeded far, when he was pursued by a 
bear; to assist his speed he threw off 
his snow shoes, or boots, and fled, till he 
got to the edge of the rock, where he had 
to decide, in a moment, whether he would 
hurl himself down the almost perpendi- 
cular steep, or yield to his merciless 
enemy —he preferred the. former, and 
tumbled himself down the side of the 
mountain, from a height of about 300 
feet, too steep for the bear to adventure. 
His comrades having discovered his boots, 
- alarmed and astonished, now sought the 
poor fellow, found him senseless, and 
conveyed him to their berth. He re- 
covered gradually, and at the end of seve- 
ral weeks was fully restored to the use of 
his limbs, when he was attacked by dis- 
ease, and again natrowly escaped death. 
Shortly after this he went on a shooting 
party, again separated from his com- 
genre, and fell through a chasm in the 
ice, where there was not more than four 
feet depth of water. The cold soon ren- 
dered exertion impossible, and he was 
taken out frozen to death—his body be- 


coming solid and stiff as a compact lum 
of ice. He was, however, imediately 
carried to the vessel, where every exertion 

ible was used to restore animation, 
Dut ineffectuall . It is supposed that he 
was reaching after a bird that he had shot, 
and that his foot slipped. 

The above are all the particulars that 
have appeared relating to the last Arctic 
expediton ; and for these we have been 
principally indebted to the Literary 
Chronicle. Captain P: is, however, 
preparing a narrative of the voyage, and 
we shall lose no time in making our rea- 
ders acquainted with it when it appears. 
All that skill, courage, and perseverance 
could accomplish, has been effected by 
Capt. Parry; and although he has yet 
failed of making a noth-west passage, yet 
we think he has fully proved its existence ; 
and in the course of his voyages he has 
enlarged the boundaries of geographical 
and hydrographical knowledge, and has 
gained for himself an imperishable fame. 





Select Biography, 
No. XXXVII. 


ALEXANDER I. EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 


THE autocrat of a great empire is no 
more. Alexander at whose bidding whole 
legions were ready to do the work of 
death, has been compelled to yield to that 
unchanged law of nature which equalizes 
kings and their subjects; for when the de- 
cree of providence goes forth 


Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal laid 

With the humble scythe and spade. 


Without meddling with politics, to which 
we are averse, we shall give a brief me- 
moir of the life of the late emperor, who 
though not a prince of very ex i 
talents, occupies a most important niche 
in the history of tke last twenty years. 
Alexander, emperor of all the Russias 
and king of Poland, was born on the 
24th of December, 1777. He was the 
eldest son of Paul I. by his second wife, 
Sophia Dorothea Augusta Maria Fado- 
rowna of Wurtemburgh Stutgard, and 
was married October 9, 1793, to Eliza- 
beth Alexiewna, formerly Louisa Maria 
Augusta, sister of the grand duke of 
Baten, born June 4, 1779. The care of 
his education was a to M. de la 
Harpe, a Swiss mel, who neglected 
nothing to fit his pupil for the high sta- 
tion he was destined to fill. He was pro- 
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claimed emperor, March 24, 1801, and 
crowned at Moscow the 27th of the fol- 
lowing September. His first care was to 
put an end to the war which then raged 
between Russia and England ; and he for 
some length of time preserved peace both 
with England and France, and vainly 
endeavoured to act as mediator between 
them, after the termination of the short 
of Amiens. In 1804,. however, 

the murder of the duke d’Enghien, by 
Bonaparte, excited the indignation of the 
emperor, who, after presenting an ener- 
getic remonstrance by his ambassador, 
against “a violation of the law of nations 
as arbitrary as .it was. public,” withdrew 
his minister from Paris, and in 1805 
signed a treaty of Alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with England, Austria, and 
Sweden; acting on which, Alexander 
hastened to lead his troops into Austria, 
where he arrived only in time to see the 
capital fall into the hands of the French. 
He then retreated, together with the rem- 
nant of the Austrian army, to Berlin, 
where he resolved to await the French 
army ; but on the defeat of the Austrians 
at the battle of Austerlitz, he returned 
to St. Petersburgh, leaving the greater 
part of his army on the frontiers of Ger- 
many. In 1806, being called upon by 
the court of Berlin, he again took up 
arms, but was again only in time to wit- 
ness the triumph of oes In the 
spring of 1807, Alexander joined his 
army, which had retreated beyond the 
Vistula, and withstood the French with 
t bravery; but having been defeated 

in the battle of Friedland, he retreated 
beyond the Niemen, where he agreed to 
the preliminaries of the signed at 
Tilsit, July 8, 1807. In consequence 
as is believed of a secret article in that 
treaty, he declared war against England, 
and soon afterwards against Sweden, 
which latter war lasted two years, and 
ended in Sweden ceding Finland to Rus- 
sia. During the hostilities which still 
subsisted between France and England, 
he continued to side with the former 
power, and dismissed from his dominions 
all the German ministers and agents. 


- But the time was arrived when he was 
forced to defend himself in his own do- 


minions, with no other ally than Eng- 
land, against Bonaparte, who led 560,000 
choice troops against him, joined with 
those kings who had formerly been his 


j allies, and whom he had formerly assist- 


ed. The Russians, however, on their 
evacuation of Moscow, by burning that 


. City, destroyed the only means of subsis- 


tence the French could expect during the 
winter; and thence followed the terrible 


destruction of that vast army. The em- 
peror ler now seemed animated 
with a spirit of vengeance — the 
perfidious invader of the Ru domi- 
nions. He pursued with unrelenting 
2 he even published a description 
of his person, as if he had been a com- 
mon felon. However, eye pe es- 
caped in a single sledge, and reached 
Paris ; and so intatuated were the French, 
that they actually suffered him to levy 
new armies, and lead them into Ger- 
many in 1813. By this time, however, 
the scene had wholly changed. 

On March 13, Alexander and the King 
of Prussia proclaimed the dissolution of 
the confederacy of the Rhine, and declared 
their intention of assisting the Austrians. 
After having been worsted at the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, they agreed to 
an armistice ; during which the Russians 
were joined by General Moreau, who, 
however, soon fell by a random shot be- 
fore Dresden. After various success, the 
great battle of Leipsic was fought, Octo- 
ber 16th, 17th, and 18th, which completed 
the deliverance of Germany. In the be- 
ginning of 1814, the Allied Monarchs 
crossed the Rhine. On the 30th March, 
the Allied Army besieged Paris, and 
forced it to capitulate ; and on the 31st, 


-the Emperor Alexander and the King of 


Prussia entered it, amid cries of Vive Je 
Roi! Vivent les Bourbons! and Bona- 


parte soon signed his first abdication. On 


-the landing of Louis XVIII., Alexander 


hastened to meet him, and conducted him 
to Paris, which he tout — 4th A 
treaty of peace was si at Paris, 

30th, 1814, and Alexander left Prone, 
June Ist, for London, where he was mag- 
nificently entertained by the Prince Regent 
at Guildhall. He returned to St. Peters- 
burgh July 25. On September 25, he 
entered Vienna, where he remained until 
the end of October. The ratification of 


the Acts of the Co had been signed 
February 9, 1815. When the escape of 
Bonaparte from Elba the appa- 


rent security of Europe into confi 
t preparations had been made by the 
ussians, when the news of the battle of 
Waterloo put a stop to their motions. 
Alexander himself set out for Paris, where 
he arrived three days after the entry of 
Louis XVIII. From thence he 
ceeded to Brussels to view the field of 
Waterloo ; and, after a short stay, re- 
turned to St. Petersburgh, which he en- 
tered amid universal pon x dborer 
that time till his death, his policy was 
purely pacific ; he attended several Con- 
gresses, and was almost incessantly mov. 
ing from one part of the continent to 
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another, or else traversing his own exten- 
sive empire. During the present summer 
he has traversed various parts of his ex- 
tensive dominions, and had proceeded to 
Taganrog, a town in the Crimea, on the 
sea of Asoph; where he was taken ill, 
and expired on the Ist of December, after 
a short illness. The full particulars have 
not yet reached this country, but he is 
said to have died perfectly resigned to the 
decrees of providence. A few hours be- 
fore his death, he ordered the blinds of 
his window to be o; , and looking out 
on the fine clear sky of the Crimea, he 
said ‘* What a fine day!” He was at- 
tended in his last moments by the Em- 
Jpress, who had accompanied him in his 
journey to the Crimea. 
The Emperor is succeeded by his bro- 
ther Constantine, who, on the news reach. 
dng St. peppy a was. proclaimed 
Emperor, by the title of Constantine the 


To this brief memoir we add a few 
anecdotes, illustrative of the character of 
the late Emperor Alexander, whose na- 
tural disposition was certainly very ami- 
able. The first anecdote, which is from 
Bie generar 

forgi jon o: mperor : 
who commanded a 


of artillery stationed at the Imperial head- 


po dct teres gn agg earner He 


patched an cane ckeee 
the general was doing there, 
had left his new station, and dared to 
his sovereign’s orders? The 
who is a man of talents, of 
sl ntirmation, cid of untonqumetie 
and sometimes ferocious spirit, with ener- 
- gy replied to the aid-de-camp, ‘Go back, 
and tell his Inmperial Majesty, that the 
present time is highly important, 
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that I feel anxious for the fate of Russia ; 
tell him that henceforth I serve not Alex- 
ander, but my country ; and that I am 
here, where I ought to be, at the head of 
my troops, ready to sacrifice my life in 
her cause.’ Such an uncomtemplated 
and heroic answer, instead of rousing the 
furious passions of the mind, as might 
have been expected, were despotism 

absolute, had a very opposite effect. The 
Emperor seemed palsied, replied not a 
word, and was glad to hush affair to 
sleep, lest the general’s example should 
be too generally known, and become a 
precedent for the future for the officers of 
the autocrat army. Before the battle of 


. Mont Martre, the general, who continued 


in hia former command, had a station as- 
signed him in the midst of danger, on 
purpose, it was supposed by some, that 

i might be carried away by a can- 
non-ball, and thus rid the Em of a 
liberal-minded and refractory . This 
gentleman, who fears no » Tejoiced 
on the occasion, fought, conquered. 
It redounds to the credit of Alexander, 
that he called for the general on the field 
of battle, and bestowed upon him the 
Cordon of St. George. Since that period 
he has been employed on an — 
mission, and at this moment h one 
of the highest and most responsible offices 
of the state.” 

In the above anecdote we have an in- 
stance of the patriotism of a general dul 
appreciated by his sovereign ; in the fol- 
lowing, which is from the * Percy Anec- 
dotes,”’ we have a proof of the patriotism 
of the Emperor himself :— 

In the memorable war against Russia 
in 1812, the news of the entrance of the 
French into Smolensko, arrived during 
the conferences of the Prince of Sweden 
with the Em of Russia ; and it was 
there that Alexander contracted the en- 
eal hi = himself and the et 

is > never to sign a o 
«Should St. Petersburgh” be 
,»” said he, * I will retire into Sibe- 


Europe,” exclaimed the Prince Royal ; 


a ee 
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: Em Alexander, in - 
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companion why he mounted 
“ Sir,” said he, “ I wish to go 
to Paris to see the Em Alexander.” 
* And why do you wish to see the Em- 
peror ?” ‘* Because,” said he, “* my pa- 
rents have told me that he loves French- 
Sah vee ce ee nee bien? 
once.” * Very well, my llow, 
said Alexander, ‘ you now see him; I 
am the Emperor.” The child, in confu- 
sion and terror, began to cry, and after 
stammering out an excuse, was preparing 
to descend to pursue his journey on foot. 
The Em desired him to remain, say- 
ing, ‘“* We shall go together.” When 
they arrived at the city, the Emperor re- 
quested him to call at his hotel. The 
youth did so. The Emperor asked?if he 
wished to go to Russia. ‘ With plea- 
sure,” replied the boy. ‘* Well,” said 
he, * since Providence has given you to 
me, I shall take care of your fortune.” 
The youth went away on the Sivoing 
day, in the suite of the Emperor. 
nearly similar adventure occurred to Bo- 
naparte, when passing through Eisnach, 
on his return from Moscow. 

The following are of a miscellaneous 
character :— 

A young officer of the police, who at 
the setting in of the winter was stationed 
on the quay at the Neva, to prevent any 
one from attempting the passage of the 
river until sufficiently frozen, discovered 
a person who had escaped the notice of the 
guard sink throngh the ice. Regardless 
of » he plunged in and saved him. 
The Em Alexander passing at the 
time, addressed the officer in the most 
flattering terms, gave him a ring from his 
finger, and promoted him. 

letter on the Em Alexander 
to a nobleman, on whom he had conferred 


H 


@ patrimonial estate, has this fine con- alread: 


clusion :—‘* The peasants of Russia are 
for the greater part slaves; it is unneces- 
sary for me to enlarge upon the d - 
tion and misery of such a state. I have 
sworn not to increase the number of those 
wretched beings, and have laid it down as 
a principle not to dispose of ts as a 
property. This estate is granted to your- 
your posterity as a tenure for 

life; which is a tenure differing in this 
point alone from the generality, that the 
peasants cannot be sold, or alienated as 
beasts of burden. You know my mo- 
tives ; I am convinced you would act in 
the same manner were you in my place.” 
A Nobleman in the government of 
Woronese, had bought six thousand pea- 
sants of Prince Trubeczkoi, and at the 
instance of Alexander offered them their 
freedom, on condition of their making 
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good the purchase money, which did 
most joyfully, and built a pln to 
= they gave the name of their bene- 
factor. 

A young woman of German extraction, 
waited once for the Em Alexander 
on the stair-case by which he was accus- 
tomed to go down to the Parade. 
the Emperor aj —— ‘ Please 
your Majesty, I have ing to say to 
you.” What is it?” demanded the 
Monarch, and remained standing with all 
his attendants. ‘‘ I wish to be married, 
but I have no fortune ; if you would gra- 
ciously give me a dowry.”—“ Ah, my 
girl,” replied the Emperor, “ were I to 
give dowries to all the young women in 
St. Petersburgh, where do i think I 
should find the money ?” The girl, how- 
ever, by his order, received a present of 
fifty roubles. 


TAGANROK. 
TAGANROK, or Taganrog, a 
the Sea of Asoph, in Russia, just ace 

uired an unex! —— by the 
eath there of Emperor of Russia, 
which took place on the Ist of 
1825. Of this town, now become so ins 
teresting, Dr. Lyall in his late Travels 
in Russia, gives the following descrip- 


tion :— ; 
On the evening of the 16th of July, 
= left —— — and arrived on 
morning 17th at Taganrég. 
The country was hilly, and, as we ap- 
proached that town, signs of cultivation, 
lantations, and corn: ve a cheer- 
ul aspect to its vicinity. We had no op- 
portunity of examining Naktshivan (or, 
as it is often written, Nakhitchivan), 
which received its name from the ancient 
town upon the left bank of the Araxes, 





town in 


ly noticed ; and, like it, is inhabit. 
ed by Armenians. This town or colony 
was founded in 1780, in the of 
Catherine II. by the Armenian 

who emigrated from the Krimea, and has 
ever been prosperous, because its inha- 
bitants have been industrious. Pallas 
and Clarke have both given interestin 
accounts of it, as well as of Rostof, whi 
leave little room for addition. 


Taganrog is situated u ——> 
tory whichadvances into the Sea 4 
under Kast long. 42. 6., and North 

47. 10. Its name is composed of two 
Russian words, Tagan, a tripod, and 
Rog, a horn. At one time a light-house 
or lantern was placed me Ge point of 
the es by the nn it is 
con} t it was su u a 
pr 3 hence the fanciful derivation of 
the name of the town. 7 
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The advantages and disadvantages 
of Taganrég, as a commercial port, have 
been repeatedly discussed by writers. The 
reader desirous of examining these, as 
well as its history, is referred to the 
works of Pallas, Keuilly, Clarke, Castel- 
nau, &c. 

Taganrég is become a place of con- 
siderable importance, and is really a fine 
town, though small. The streets are 
very broad and regular, but not paved. 
The houses are built both of stone and 
wood, and are tastefully painted. The 
fortress, however, contains a number of 
low, mean dwellings. The total number 
of edifices in the town were reckoned, in 
1820, at 2,000. 

In 1802, a particular Governor was 

pointed for Taganrog, under whose 

Clininiotiotica were placed in 1807, the 
commercial towns of Naktshivan, Rostéf, 
and Mariople, with their jurisdictions. 
Then a committee was formed for public 
edifices, and the state of the customs, of 
the police, and of other public institu- 
tions, was improved. Barracks, a qua- 
rantine, an hospital, a custom-house, and 
an exchange, &c. were erected, and a pub- 
lic garden was formed. 
-- Among the edifices most worthy of 
remark, are the shops or bazars, the ca- 
thedral, and two Russian churches, be- 
sides the Catholic church. 

At one period the population of Ta- 
ganrog is said to have amounted to 70,000 
souls; but, according to a treaty between 
Turkey and Russia in 1711, this town 
was rased to the ground. By the treaty 
of Kainardji, in 1774, it was Pewee | 
given up to Russia, and since that period, 
it has continued to make more or less ad- 
vancement, according to favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances. In 1790, 
according to Pallas, the population of 
this town amounted to 6,000 souls, of 
whom 2,000 were sailors, under the orders 
of the captain of the port, 1,500 were at- 
tached to the garrison under the command- 
ant of the town, and 2,500 were mer- 
chants. In 1810, Dr. Clarke says, that 
its population did not exceed 5,000 souls ; 
but he neither assigns the cause of this 
low calculation, nor gives the divisions of 
which it is admitted ; but he informs us, 
that he saw in it the representatives of 
fifteen different nations assembled Jo 
ther at the same time. In 1812, Vsevolo- 
joskii, following Pallas, says, the popula- 
tion of the:town in question was 6,000 souls; 
and, in 1820, Castelnau makes it amount 
to 7,651 ; and, during summer, when the 

arrive, to double this number. 
e were told by an excellent autho- 
rity, whieh I do not name for fear of com- 
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— the individual, that in 1822, 
the population of Taganrog in summer, 
when there were many ships in the har- 
bour, was often as high as 12,000, but 
at other times that it did not exceed 9,000 
or 10,000. 

The chief inhabitants of Taganrég 
are Russians, Tartars, Greeks, Germans, 
Italians, French, and English. 

In the year 1775, the commerce ‘of 
Taganrég, if it deserve such an appella- 
tion, amounted to seven roubles and 
twenty oe importation, and 109 
roubles and thirty kopeeks exportation. 
Pallas states the amount of the importa- 
tion in 1792 at 97,653 roubles, pe that 
of exportation at 370,551 roubles ; and 
in 1793, that of importation at 156,058 
and that of ex tion at 428,087 roubles. 
Stchekatof informs us, that from seventy 
to 120 ships annually arrive at Taganrég, 
that the amount of importation was 
2,340,115 roubles, and that of exporta- 
tion 2,272,374, in 1806. 

The commerce of im tion by the 
Don, amounted in 1813 to 4,327,084 
roubles. In 1822, the commerce of Ta- 
ganrég was by no means active. 

The quarantine lies at the distance 
of five versts from the town, on the side 
of asmall bay. It is a remarkably neat 
and well-managed establishment, and 
merits the examination of the traveller. 

When we were at Taganrog it was in 
a state of inactivity. The Greeks, who 
compose nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, had, two years before quarrelled with 
the Governor of the town. They accused 
him of great impropriety of conduct, in 


“consequence of which he was regularly 


tried by a court of law, and had been ho- 
nourably acquitted. He had not yet re- 
turned tothe town. It was expected by 
many of the foreigners, that with his re- 
turn, activity and prosperity would again 
be seen at Taganrog. ‘ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
On Saturday next, the 6th of January, the first 
Number of a new Volume of the Mirror will be 
published, when we hope to be honoured with a 
large accession of new subscribers, and the con- 
tinuance of all those who honour us with their 
support. 


The Sixth Volume of the Miaror contains a 
Portrait of Captain Parry, engraved on Steel, 
and beautiful wood engravings, may now be 
had in boards, price Five Shilhngs and Six- 
pence. 
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